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IS  SEEKING  ENOUGH? 


Membership  as  a function  in  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  has  been  under  discussion  a long  time. 
Once  it  was  hot  and  heavy  birth-right  versus  con- 
vincement, as  if  it  mattered  how  one  came  to  the 
position.  Neither  membership  origin  has  worked  to 
perfection  in  practice  as  we  all  know.  There  is  no 
one  path  to  truth  and  our  “better  Friend  than  thou” 
attitude  should  be  relaxed  as  we  learn  to  accept  that 
some  want  or  need  the  longer  term  birth-right  con- 
dition. A point  in  their  favor  is  continuity;  one  can 
become  a Friend  by  a sort  of  osmotic  process  avoiding 
the  hangups  of  convincement.  It  matters  less  how 
we  came  to  Friends  than  what  we  do  with  it  in  our 
lives.  In  this  respect,  most  of  us  tend  to  come  a 
cropper  if  we  set  high  standards  for  our  lives. 

Is  it  enough  to  be  a seeker  within  a community 
using  the  method  of  consensus?  Or  is  there  need  for 
some  common  denominator  such  as  the  peace  testi- 
mony? With  no  formal  creed,  who  can  discern  the 
religious  state  of  another?  There  is  a strong  tendency 
to  assume  the  existence  of  a spiritual  base  when  it 
really  is  social  concern  expressed.  This  is  a backwards 
approach  compared  with  earlier  times  when  social 
attitude  evolved  through  religious  devotion.  We  have 
now  thoroughly  confused  which  comes  first.  Religious 
scruple  should  lead  us  to  work  for  ways  of  peace  in 
the  world.  Conversely,  does  social  concern  necessarily 
lead  to  a spiritual  base? 

If  it  is  enough  to  be  a Seeker,  what  is  sought? 
Mostly  we  are  afraid  to  seek  God  just  as  we  are 
leery  of  Bible  reading,  feeling  it  as  being  rigid,  out 
of  date.  By  convincement  we  enter  the  Society  and 
too  often  then  attempt  to  recreate  it  in  our  own  image. 
A little  Zen  here,  some  psychology  there;  modernize 
it  to  the  left,  cast  out  the  old  to  the  right.  The  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  is  part  of  the  Anabaptist  historical 
effort  to  restore  Christian  worship  by  discarding  the 
dross  built  up  over  the  centuries.  Can  we  agree  that 
Friends  do  continue  as  part  of  the  Christian  tradition? 

When  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  discipline  deleted 
the  query  regarding  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  drugs  it 
opted  for  moderation,  which  was  very  different  from 
the  earlier  prohibitive  attitude  of  Friends.  The  “advices” 
now  speak  of  simplicity  in  these  matters.  When  is  a little 
alcohol  simple  or  a little  pot?  Early  Friends  recognized 


these  things  for  what  they  are:  crutches.  A religious 
society  implies  a sense  of  discipline  within  the  group, 
family,  self.  Indulgences  can  be  seen  as  counter-pro- 
ductive to  the  discipline  implicit  in  Friends  method  of 
worship. 

As  we  have  moved  to  moderate  use  of  the  crutches, 
it  is  relatively  simple  to  be  moderate  in  most  other 
things.  The  state  of  the  world  cannot  truly  upset  us  in 
our  practice  of  moderation.  It  is  not  now  easily  con- 
ceivable to  be  “fools  for  Christ”  and  have  our  daily 
order  upset  by  the  tax  man  coming,  jail,  family  dis- 
location. Giving  oneself  up  rather  completely  to  belief 
is  so  humdrum,  old-fashioned  as  to  be  a bore  to  the 
modern  refiners  of  Christianity. 

Friends  are  so  casual  about  membership.  New 
members  often  have  to  flounder  their  way  in  as  we 
lean  over  backwards  not  to  be  specific.  Do  we  care 
enough  to  spend  some  time  informing  prospective 
members?  Is  that  too  invasive  when  we  do  not  want  to 
seem  to  proselytize? 

Membership  should  be  a two-way  responsibility 
between  the  member  and  the  Meeting.  The  nearest 
thing  to  a common  denominator  arising  from  the 
silent  meeting  is  the  peace  testimony.  An  attender 
may  seek  in  the  quiet  of  the  meeting  and  learn  an 
understanding  of  Friends  positions  on  war,  the  con- 
sensus method,  sharing.  These  should  be  integral 
parts  of  the  consciousness  of  all  attenders,  member  or 
not.  Problems  do  arise  with  membership  transfers 
when  the  foundation  has  not  been  laid  earlier.  Undoing  a 
membership  which  was  accepted  upon  different  or 
other  premises  is  too  dangerous  for  the  individual  to 
be  contemplated  by  a loving  meeting.  A meeting  should 
be  able  to  labor  with  the  problem,  in  love,  always  search- 
ing for  that  of  God. 

Understanding  the  testimonies  would  be  less  of  a 
foggy  fantasy  had  Friends  not  deleted  the  section  on 
crutches.  It  is  precisely  our  ability  to  think  modera- 
tion, when  simplicity  was  the  earlier  form,  that  under- 
cuts our  self-discipline  building  potential.  Christianity 
suggests  poverty!  When  we  absolve  each  other  with 
these  indulgences,  we  are  not  particularly  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Seeking  as  an  end  is  not  sufficient.  A person  should 
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Letter 

Theological  Overkill 

Dear  Robert  Schutz, 

In  your  October  editorial  you  requested  opinions 
on  criteria  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Criteria  for  membership  might  be  viewed  as  a 
fence  to  keep  out  the  unwanted,  a hurdle  to  prove  the 
worthy.  In  Matthew  25,  we  find  God  has  a criterion 
for  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  But  the  reason 
He  was  able  to  arrive  at  such  a criterion  was  that  He  was 
the  only  one  on  the  committee.  Had  He  waited  until 
the  other  Quakers  arrived  they  would  have  spent  all 
evening  and  then  referred  the  matter  to  another  com- 
mittee. 

Our  present  method  for  determining  membership 
is  to  refer  the  matter  of  membership  to  a committee 
for  recommendation.  If  we  like  the  recommendation, 
they’re  in,  and  we  don’t  they’re  out.  A stated  criterion 
for  membership  would  be  used  as  ammunition  for 
accomplishing  the  same  end. 

Criteria  for  membership  are  just  another  round  of 
overkill  at  the  theological  level. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Runnings 
University  Meeting 


On  Membership 

If  our  writers  have  wished  to,  they  are  addressing 
the  problem  of  a declining  or  dying  Society  of  Friends 
in  this  issue.  I believe  that  this  is  an  area  of  the  great- 
est importance  not  only  to  Friends,  but  to  society  as 
a whole.  In  my  opinion,  our  beliefs  and  way  of  treating 
others  are  generalizable  to  all  of  humankind;  they 
provide  viable  options  for  peace,  for  survival,  for  in- 
dustrial, social,  and  political  organization,  and  an 
acceptable  approach  to  the  life  of  the  spirit.  But  we 
are  not  clear  about  our  beliefs,  nor  passionate  about 
their  acceptance.  Fox  was  both  clear  and  passionate. 
What  has  happened  to  us? 

I suggest  that  somewhere  along  the  line  our  dili- 
gence has  failed.  Our  beliefs  themselves  lead  us  into 
ambivalence.  Since  we  say  there  is  that  of  God  in 
everyone,  we  tend  to  think  everyone  is  worthy  of  equal 
consideration,  no  one  can  be  excluded  from  our  fellow- 
ship, our  values  may  be  different  from,  but  we  have 
no  basis  for  judging  them  better  than  those  of  others. 
This  ambivalence  has  led  to  a dilution  of  clarity  and 
passion  down  through  the  generations,  so  that  now 
our  ranks  are  full  of  people  whose  positions,  beliefs 
and  ideals  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
liberals.  We  certainly  can’t  expect  these  people,  our 
very  own  Members,  to  exclude  anyone  on  the  basis 
of  belief  or  Testimony.  And  we  don’t;  La  Jolla  is 
not  unique  among  Friends’  Meetings. 

This  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  not  representative 
of  Western  Friends’  opinion  on  the  matter  of  mem- 
bership. Those  who  tend  to  write  on  this  subject  are 
remnants  of  the  passionate  few,  and  even  these  are 
not  always  clear.  I don’t  know  what  we  can  do  about 
membership.  Perhaps  we,  like  the  Shakers,  are  beaten. 

RS 
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be  well  down  the  road  of  striving  for  the  non-violent 
community  when  applying  for  membership.  Attenders 
may  participate  at  most  levels  of  Friends  concerns. 
Membership  rightly  comes  after  there  is  an  under- 
standing that  concerns  are  implemented  and  con- 
sensus arises  from  worship  when  we  submerge  our- 
selves enough  to  allow  it  to  happen. 

Samuel  R.  Tyson 
Delta  Meeting 


Devils  Lake  Front  Home  at  Oregon  Beach, 
Excellent  Retirement  and  Recreation,  2 Baths, 
Kitchens,  Fireplaces.  Also  Acreage  Available 
503-246-9633 
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Values  and  Membership 

I was  brought  up  to  believe  that  some  values  are 
better  than  others.  It  is  better  to  love  than  to  hate, 
to  be  good  at  one’s  profession  than  to  be  poor  at  it, 
to  show  sympathy  than  to  show  contempt,  and  to 
seek  simplicity  rather  than  ornateness  and  formality. 
When  I was  led  into  Quakerism,  it  was  because  I 
felt  its  values  were  superior  to  those  of  other  religions, 
especially  the  belief  that  God  exists  in  every  person, 
that  human  life  should  be  sustained  and  nurtured, 
and  that  suffering  should  be  alleviated  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  It  also  seemed  to  me  that  Quaker 
heroes  and  heroines  had  lived  their  beliefs  in  better 
ways  than  the  saints  of  other  religions. 

I was,  however,  also  brought  up  to  respect  other 
religions  and  other  opinions.  Others  could  differ  with 
me  over  what  was  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  and 
I should  listen  to  them  and  live  with  them  lovingly. 
But  this  kind  of  respect  does  not  detract  from  my 
discernment  of  value,  or  goodness.  Like  religions, 
cultures  differ  from  each  other.  I must  respect  dif- 
ferent cultures,  but  I can  still  feel  that  some  are 
superior  to  others. 

I believe  there  is  a human  need  for  people  with 
similar  values  to  seek  each  other  out  and  to  sustain 
each  other.  When  they  do,  I believe  they  should  stand 
up  and  say,  “These  are  my  values;  this  is  my  behavior. 
Let  others  in  the  group  judge  me  on  my  perform- 
ance, for  without  their  help,  I am  apt  to  slip.’’ 

I am  for  the  concept  of  membership  in  the  Society 
of  Friends.  It  is  a comfort  to  me  to  know  that  some- 
one else  has  committed  himself  or  herself  to  the  Society 
and  to  its  values.  It  is  a comfort  to  hear  those  values 
re-stated,  made  explicit,  and  to  hear  how  they  have 
been  applied  to  specific  circumstances.  I feel  less 
security  than  I need,  and  a looser  bond  with  tradi- 
tion, when  I am  in  a Meeting  filled  with  “attenders” 
only. 

I do  not  consider  this  an  elitist  concept,  nor  an 
exclusive  one.  It  would  be  these  things  if  the  Meeting 
were  closed  to  others  because  of  their  parentage,  their 
wealth  or  lack  of  it,  their  profession  or  their  educa- 
tion, or  the  color  of  their  skin  or  the  language  they 
speak,  or  any  other  requirement  beyond  their  control 
and  choice.  So  long  as  anyone  is  free  to  subscribe  to 
the  values  of  Friends,  and  willingly  chooses  not  to 
do  so,  he  or  she  has  not  been  excluded  or  discrim- 
ated  against. 

We  are  more  effective  when  we  know  whom  we 
can  count  on.  Some  would  agree  with  this  statement 
but  would  say  it  does  not  speak  in  favor  of  member- 
ship, for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  we  know  whom 
we  can  count  on  by  their  behavior,  not  by  their 
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Letter 

A Post-Centennial  Thought 
Dear  Friends: 

Quakers  have  been  friends  of  liberty,  and  their 
early  history  has  shown  their  capacity  to  gain  their 
points  by  persistent  suffering  for  conscience’  sake.  It 
was  their  idea  that  a similar  course  of  remonstrance, 
resistance  which  did  not  involve  the  use  of  arms,  and 
absolute  refusal  to  obey  any  law  which  struck  at  their 
consciences,  would  have  sufficed  to  cause  a repeal  of 
the  offending  edicts  in  America  in  the  1760’s.  So  they 
joined  in  the  non-importation  agreement  and  other 
defensive  movements  which  preceded  the  passionate 
appeals  for  independence  and  war.  Finding  the  nation 
was  not  with  them,  they  withdrew  from  the  contest, 
and  were  soundly  abused  for  their  neutrality. 

This  position  of  neutrality  led  John  Dickinson, 
Quaker  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  to  refuse  to  sign  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  because  it  violated  the  Quaker 
peace  testimony,  which  takes  away  the  occasion  for  all 
wars,  including  revolution.  And  he  felt  that  a revolu- 
tion would  result  in  a lot  of  innocent  people  being 
killed  and  injured. 

It  cannot  be  other  than  a matter  of  speculation  as 
to  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  Quaker  policy 
controlled  the  provinces  for  a score  of  years  following 
1765,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed.  There  would 
have  been  no  war.  Very  likely  at  that  time  there  would 
have  been  no  declaration  of  independence;  there  would 
have  been  a persistent  refusal  to  pay  objectionable 
taxes  and  a determined  and  concerted  effort  to  bring 
England  to  grant  justice  by  measures  which  would 
have  appealed  to  the  pocketbooks,  the  consciences, 
and  the  political  motives  of  Englishmen.  Had  these 
been  unsuccessful,  and  an  army  been  sent  to  America, 
still  the  resistance  would  have  continued.  Many  people 
might  have  gone  to  jail,  and  perhaps  some  would  have 
been  martyred.  But  would  there  have  been  as  many 
lives  lost  as  were  sacrificed  by  the  Revolutionary  War? 
Would  the  contest  have  lasted  for  seven  years?  Would 
America,  had  she  desired  it,  have  failed  to  secure  her 
independence?  Would  England  year  after  year  have 
hounded  and  killed  innocent  men  of  conscientious 
convictions  rather  than  grant  reasonable  demands  — 
independence  or  otherwise? 

No  English  ministry  could  have  lived  on  such  a 
policy.  Separation  might  have  been  delayed,  but  when 
demanded  by  the  united  voice  of  America  it  must 
have  come,  just  as  it  would  in  Canada.  One  hundred 
years  of  bitterness  would  have  been  averted,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  would  have  marched  on  unitedly  to 
its  moral  conquests. 

Thomas  L.  Carter 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting. 
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Peace  People  of  Belfast 

The  people  of  Belfast  by  and  large  go  about  their 
business  normally  despite  the  obvious  signs  of  strife 
and  violence  such  as  British  troop  patrols,  barri- 
cades and  blown-up  or  bricked-up  buildings.  The 
danger  is  all  too  real,  and  just  about  everyone  has  a 
story  to  tell  from  their  own  experience  or  that  of  a 
relative.  Betty  Williams  told  us  of  a friend  of  hers 
who  drove  her  car  around  for  two  months  with  a 
bomb  under  the  back  seat.  It  was  of  the  variety  that 
explodes  when  wet  and  it  just  never  got  wet  enough. 
A woman  who  is  very  active  in  the  peace  movement 
pointed  out  a house  that  she  and  her  family  had 
once  lived  in  and  mentioned  that  it  had  been  bombed. 
We  asked  if  they  had  been  home  and  she  shrugged 
and  said,  no,  they  had  been  away  on  holiday  and 
when  they  returned  they  simply  moved. 

The  family  I stayed  with  in  Belfast  told  of  being 
on  holiday  in  Europe  and  noticing  a picture  in  the 
news  from  Ireland  of  a bride  and  groom  toasting 
one  another  in  front  of  the  ruins  of  the  hotel  where 
their  reception  had  been  in  progress.  Luckily,  enough 
warning  had  been  given  that  all  the  guests  got  out 
unharmed.  However,  the  hotel  was  the  place  where 
my  friends’  brother  was  scheduled  to  have  his  wedding 
reception.  Needless  to  say,  they  had  it  at  home  instead. 

The  children  are  the  ones  who  are  the  ultimate 
victims.  Their  education  is  often  one  of  hatred  and 
violence,  and  even  the  children  of  peace  activists  are 
all  too  familiar  with  weapons  and  battles.  One  family 
told  me  of  visiting  an  ancient  monastery  in  southern 
Ireland  and  having  their  4-year-old  son  ask  loudly, 
“Who  blew  up  this  building.  Daddy?”  One  of  my 
fellow  delegates  overheard  a 5-year-old  youngster  in 
a crowded  Belfast  department  store  point  to  a pine- 
cone  Christmas  ornament  and  ask,  “Is  that  a hand 
grenade?”  < 

These  stories  are  the  easy  ones  to  tell  because 
they  are  the  “near  miss”  ones,  but  what  goes  with- 
out saying  is  that  almost  every  day  brings  a new 
story  of  tragedy,  loss  and  dispair,  so  grim  in  its 
senselessness  and  cruelty  that  it  makes  one  doubt 
the  essential  goodness  of  human  nature.  Yet  out  of 
all  of  this  has  come  a ray  of  hope.  The  Peace  People 
are  individuals,  men  and  women,  who  have  lived 
with  hatred,  fear,  and  violence  and  have  had  enough. 
They  have  put  their  fears  aside  and  demonstrated 
not  only  that  many  people  want  an  end  to  the  vio- 
lence, but  that  people  can  begin  to  address  the  ills 
of  their  society  nonviolently.  Ciaran  McKeown  spoke 
strongly  of  the  all  important  need  to  reconcile  and 
unify  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland.  Betty  Williams 
pointed  out  with  great  anger  and  disgust  the  many 
bombed  out  buildings  on  the  road  leading  to  our 


hotel,  then  went  on  to  describe  her  dreams  and 
plans  for  recreation  centers,  cinemas,  and  factories. 
The  story  of  Mairead  Corrigan’s  visit  to  the  mother 
of  the  slain  IRA  member  whose  runaway  car  struck 
and  killed  Mairead’s  niece  and  nephews  haunts  me, 
for  it  is  that  total  sense  of  reconciliation  that  this 
movement  and  any  nonviolent  movement  must  have. 

Together  the  Peace  People  have  created  a new 
climate  of  hope  in  Ireland.  The  road  ahead  is  full 
of  danger  and  pitfalls  for  them,  but  they  are  forging 
ahead  as  best  they  can. 

Those  of  us  in  the  delegation  were  asked  to  do 
several  things  on  our  return  to  America:  to  publi- 
cize the  story  of  the  Peace  People,  to  urge  the  press 
to  give  attention  to  peace  efforts  not  just  the  vio- 
lence, and  strongly  to  discourage  gifts  of  money  to 
any  of  the  paramilitary  groups.  I hope  that  I can 
convey  those  messages  and  in  some  small  way  express 
my  admiration  for  the  Peace  People  and  my  gratitude 
for  the  inspiration  I received  from  them.  I am  avail- 
able to  speak  on  the  Peace  People  and  have  slide 
shows  on  both  the  Peace  People  and  the  children  of 
Ireland. 

Snow  Mountain 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

N.B.,  Betty  Williams  will  visit  No.  Calif,  in  late  March. 
For  information  write  Box  2324,  Santa  Cruz  95063. 


No  ray  of  sunlight  is  ever  lost,  but  the  green  which 
it  wakes  into  existence  needs  time  to  sprout,  and  it 
is  not  always  granted  to  the  sower  to  live  to  see  the 
harvest.  All  work  that  is  worth  anything  is  done  in 
faith. 

Albert  Schweitzer  in  Memoirs  of 
Childhood  and  youth. 
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membership.  The  other  is  that  sometimes  even  mem- 
bers cannot  be  counted  on.  The  first  reason  is  true 
in  a small  community,  where  everyone  knows  every- 
one else.  But  it  is  not  true  for  a larger  Society.  The 
second  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  a reason.  It  stands 
as  something  to  be  corrected  in  membership,  not  a 
reason  to  eliminate  it. 

Let  us  declare  that  we  are  a Society  of  Friends, 
let  us  re-state  our  testimonies,  and  let  each  one  of 
us  say  whether  we  subscribe  to  them  or  not.  If  we 
do,  let  us  then  be  counted  — as  members. 

Jack  Powelson 
Boulder  Meeting 
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Why  Friends  Decline 

We  as  Friends  do  not  do  enough  to  indoctrinate 
our  kids  to  be  staunch  Quakers;  we  do  not  teach  them 
early  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  a part  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  how  to  learn  to  be  still  and  let  “God”  flow  in 
us;  how  to  encourage  the  spirit  in  ourselves  and  recog- 
nize it  within  all  people.  Nor  how  we  arose,  out  of 
what  religious  and  social  ferment  we  have  come.  Nor 
what  we  as  individuals  or  as  a Society  did  that  is  good 
(Christlike)  and  whether  it  is  different  from  other 
religions.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  and  our  children 
(and  hence  our  spiritual  beings,  our  souls)  to  be  suckered 
into  the  plushiness  of  modern  technological  material- 
istic America. 

In  short,  we  have  not  taught  our  kids  of  tender  age 
nor  have  we  as  a Society  made  an  attempt  to  present 
an  appreciation  of  our  Quaker  heritage  to  older  seekers 
who  come  to  our  Meetings.  Is  it  any  surprise  then  that 
progeny  of  Friends  drift  away  from  Quakerism  and 
(younger)  people  of  other  denominations  do  not  join 
Friends? 

We  need  to  be  humble  about  being  Quakers,  and 
paradoxically  we  need  to  present  a faith  that  whatever 
we  are  is  a reflection  of  our  heritage  and  that  is  special 
enough  to  talk  about,  talk  up,  to  learn  about,  to  glory 
about,  to  share  and  to  celebrate. 

Though  the  cause  is  a retreat  from  God-centered- 
ness,  it  is  harder  to  say  what  to  do  about  this  lack  of 
spirit  manifestation.  The  Meeting  of  today  may  have 
its  roots  in  history  and  in  strife  settled  peaceably,  but 
its  members  are  not  active  in  their  faith  and  practice. 
It  is  a rare  Friend  (in  my  acquaintance,  and  I’m 
young  and  relatively  untraveled)  today  that  gives  up 
status  and  property  to  put  faith  to  practice  on  the 
scale  that  is  needed,  on  the  scale  that  was  needed  and 
was  given  in  the  days  of  George  Fox. 

There  is  a great  need  for  Friends  to  go  out  and 
witness  their  faith  of  Christ-spirit  in  all  men.  If  upon 
highschool  graduation,  there  was  an  expectation  for 
each  person  to  give  two  years  of  service  to  his  fellows, 
membership  would  mean  something  and  be  more 
eagerly  sought  after.  I feel  if  that  were  the  pattern, 
there  would  be  less  dalliance  in  becoming  a member. 

We  have  few  models  for  our  members  to  emulate. 
Can  we  show  the  World  what  we  preach,  mouth,  and 
write  about?  We  need  to  be  countable,  both  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  and  for  the  saneness  and  viability 
of  our  Society.  What  opportunities  do  we  as  Friends 
offer  our  kids  and  our  membership  to  act  out  our 
beliefs  and  ideals?  Letter  writing  is  all  very  good,  but 
laying  your  body  on  the  physical  line  generates  more 
feelings  and  commitment  and  provides  a visible  model 
for  others. 


This  lack  of  model  is  a main  reason  in  silent 
Friends  that  our  youth  move  on  to  other  religions  and 
pursuits.  Philosophically,  I am  against  conscription, 
but  good  things  for  the  Society  of  Friends  were  generated 
because  of  the  reality  of  unsubtle,  person-touching 
strife.  The  Draft  gave  Friends  1)  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  one  of  their  prime  testimonies  — Peace,  2)  it 
thus  provided  a model  of  witnessing  for  us  and  non- 
Friends  to  experience,  3)  it  forced  us  out  of  our  pro- 
vinciality — we  were  exposed  to  other  kinds  of  people, 
to  vast  opportunities  to  put  faith  to  practice,  4)  CO’s 
made  an  action  statement,  and  community  support 
gave  us  another  model.  The  opportunities  to  witness 
are  still  available  despite  the  end  of  the  Draft.  What  is 
missing  is  a clear  concern  among  Friends  that  we 
individually  should  be  physically  involved  in  practicing 
our  Quakerism.  Checkbook  donations  do  help  grease 
the  machinery  of  giving,  but  our  Society  needs  more 
machines  to  maintain  its  spiritual  integrity.  The  tur- 
bidity of  this  concern  is  directly  related  to  the  lack  of 
religious  education  and  experience  we  have  gotten  or 
that  we  teach  in  our  own  Meetings:  No  Sunday  schools  or 
adult  discussion  - no  experience  = no  models  — 
where  we  are. 

Quakers  have  been  big  on  education,  but  this  last 
generation  has  seen  this  enthusiasm  wane  and  be 
thinned  by  affluence  and  a lack  of  real  commitment. 
Sure,  we  support  Friends  schools  in  our  jurisdictions 
in  mouth  and  monetary  donations,  but  we  are  mostly 
maintaining  our  institutions.  Actually  there  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a decrease  in  educational  effort, 
for  we  slight  our  children:  we  do  not  maintain  con- 
gruent Sunday  schools.  There  is  no  individual  nor 
group  of  adults  who  get  it  together  with  devotion  and 
regularity  to  conjure  up  religious  education  every  First 
day.  Yes,  it  is  not  all  dismal,  I’ve  seen  it  happen  for  a 
year,  but  then  the  child  is  left  to  his  own  devices,  or 
she  grows  out  of  the  age  bracket  with  the  religious 
education,  or  the  parents  get  upset  with  the  Christianity 
that  is  taught,  or  they  don’t  bring  the  child  regularly, 
and  then  the  teacher  loses  faith  and  expectation  of 
having  an  audience  and  of  feeling  well  used.  Meetings 
have  to  support  their  attender/members  who  take  on 
Sunday  adolescent  education. 

What  do  we  want  to  teach  at  Meeting?  “What  ye 
sow,  so  shall  ye  reap.”  Look  at  other  denominations, 
— Mormons,  Jehovah  Witnesses,  Mennonites.  What 
do  they  sow  and  what  is  their  religious  harvest?  And 
why  are  we  uptight  about  espousing  any  dogma?  Cer- 
tainly we  have  the  central  theme  of  ‘that  of  God  within 
all  men’,  and  the  Testimonies  which  provide  form  for 
carrying  out,  for  practicing  that  revolutionary  idea.  If 
we  sow  the  idea  that  all  men  are  our  brothers  (when 

{Continued  on  page  78) 
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Anyone  Who  Applies 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  been  more  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  its  effect  on  world  affairs  than  in 
relation  to  the  absolute  number  of  its  members.  Al- 
though I think  we  should  find  ways  to  increase  our 
membership,  I don’t  think  that  we  should  be  too  con- 
cerned about  our  small  numbers  so  long  as  we  can 
maintain  our  effectiveness. 

If  anybody  read  my  letter  published  in  the  Friends 
Bulletin, (March  1975)  they  will  know  my  feeling  that 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  general  and  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  in  particular  the  significance  of  membership 
is  minimized  too  much.  But  I would  also  add  to  that 
the  fact  that  deciding  about  an  applicant  brings  its 
own  problems.  What  should  be  reasonable  expecta- 
tions? How  should  we  regard  them?  In  the  last  eight 
to  ten  years  at  La  Jolla  it  is  certainly  true  that  to  write 
a letter  of  application  for  membership  has  been  in 
fact  an  assurance  that  the  individual  will  become  a 
member.  From  time  to  time  approval  of  membership 
has  been  delayed  because  the  individual  applied  after 
a rather  short  period  of  time  as  an  attender.  Member- 
ship has  been  delayed  until  the  Meeting  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  more  aware  of  the  applicant. 

Even  though  we  have  no  creed  there  are  expecta- 
tions of  applicants  — and  (of  course)  of  members. 
There  are  certain  broad  principles  of  belief  and  con- 
duct expressed  in  our  Faith  and  Practice  which  reflect 
our  corporate  insights,  and  a loyal  recognition  of  this 
is  to  be  expected,  even  though  precise  agreement  on 
every  point  is  not  required.  If  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
to  continue  to  make  a distinctive  witness  in  the  world, 
it  is  necessary  for  its  members  to  be  committed  to 
these  “broad  principles.”  It  therefore  seems  correct  to 
me  that  a monthly  meeting  has  the  right  and  obligation 
to  refuse  membership  and  that  this  will  and  should 
happen  from  time  to  time.  In  response  to  this  some 
Friends  will  ask  "who  are  we  to  make  such  a judgment?” 
It  would  certainly  be  presumptuous  were  we  to  attempt 
to  judge  who  constitutes  the  Kingdom  of  God:  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  should  shirk  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment on  an  application  to  join  a particular  Christian 
group  — or  on  the  termination  of  membership  when 
true  association  has  in  fact  ceased. 

I feel  that  a person  joins  the  Society  of  Friends 
only  once.  There  were  and  are  some  unprogrammed 
meetings  who  have  had  doubts  about  receiving  the 
transfer  of  membership  from  programmed  meetings. 
I think  that  there  is  no  need  for  this  in  either  direction 
— unprogrammed  to  programmed  or  programmed  to 
unprogrammed.  The  only  proviso  is  that  the  old  monthly 
meeting  is  able  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  member- 
ship to  the  new  monthly  meeting.  I would  like  to 


suggest  consideration  of  restoration  of  birthright  mem- 
bership — not  just  for  sentimental  reasons,  even  though 
I happen  to  be  one  of  the  few  remaining.  I do  so 
because  I believe  that  it  would  provide  a sense  of  be- 
longing, of  security,  and  a relationship  for  each  child 
involved.  They  would  have  a better  idea  of  where  they 
are.  They  would  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
change  their  minds.  But  they  would  grow  up  within  a 
background  which  is  undeniably  theirs,  which  they 
could  later  reject  or  concur  with  as  they  wish.  And  it 
might  also  resolve  the  problem  of  junior  members  not 
becoming  members  — especially  since  they  would  have 
been  members  all  their  lives. 

Finally  I would  say  that  I agree  with  Pat  L.  Patter- 
son’s statement  in  the  Friends  Bulletin  (Oct.  1975) 
modified  to  read  as  follows:  we  should  accept  into 
membership  anyone  who  applies,  provided  only  that 
they  have  attended  long  enough  to  understand  what 
they  have  requested,  the  Judaeo-Christian  and  Quaker 
history  of  which  they  will  become  a part,  the  testi- 
monies which  will  be  attributed  to  them  whether  they 
wholeheartedly  agree  or  not,  and  their  continuing 
obligation  to  their  Meeting  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  give  witness,  service  and  financial  support. 

Kingsley  Lawrance 
La  Jolla  Meeting 


Query  for  Meetings 

“Two  years  ago  ...  we  had  an  issue  on  mem- 
bership, but  we  did  not  exhaust  the  subject,”  the 
editor  said  in  inviting  comment. 

We  sure  didn’t,  considering  his  example  of  a Meet- 
ing whose  members  “think  that  any  requirement  of 
adherence  to  the  Testimonies  is  a creed  ...” 

Perhaps  the  word  “membership,”  with  its  con- 
notation of  exclusivity,  is  part  of  the  problem.  Let’s 
substitute  “commitment.” 

But  commitment  to  what? 

Pacifism  and  non-violence?  There  are  plenty  of 
secular  associations  in  which  to  advance  that  philos- 
ophy. 

Social  justice?  Economic  justice?  Penal  reform? 
Racial  equality?  More  associations  than  you  can 
count. 

Silent  meetings?  Meditation  groups  are  a dime  a 
dozen. 

Commitment  to  what,  then?  To  an  idea  of  the 
Infinite  and  humankind’s  relationship  to  it? 

How  vague  can  you  get?  If  “something  out  there” 
is  as  far  as  we  can  go,  we  are  far  less  focussed  than 
Theosophists  or  Unitarians. 
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A Nice  Friendly  Visit  (A  Fantasy) 

It’s  not  widely  known  that  just  before  his  kid- 
napping and  trial,  Adolf  Eichmann  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  Placid  Meeting.  Dolf,  as  he  was  known  to 
Friends,  had  lived  quietly  in  Placid  for  four  years, 
attending  Meeting  regularly  for  about  half  that  time. 
His  letter  asking  to  be  considered  for  membership  was 
referred  to  the  Ministry  & Oversight  Committee,  who 
appointed  Ada  Oppen,  Laura  Hipp,  Matt  Lax,  and 
Ron  Goody  to  be  his  visiting  committee. 

One  Tuesday  after  supper  the  committee  met  with 
Dolf  in  his  small,  neatly-kept  apartment,  where  he 
lived  alone.  After  conversation  about  the  political 
situation  (it  was  an  election  year),  Ada  convened  the 
meeting. 

“Well,  Friends,  perhaps  we  should  get  started 
with  a few  minutes  of  silent  worship  and  get  our  busi- 
ness finished  so  we  can  have  some  of  that  German 
chocolate  cake  I caught  Dolf  here  buying  at  the  bakery 
this  afternoon. 

“Now  you  all  know  Dolf  from  Meeting  and  heard 
his  nice  letter  a few  weeks  ago.  What  else  do  we  need 
to  talk  over?” 

"1  wonder,  Dolf,  if  you  would  mind  summing  up 
your  reasons  for  joining  the  Meeting,  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  how  you  see  your  relationship  to  Friends. 


Let’s  be  clear:  Our  spiritual  forebears  were  con- 
vinced Christians,  who  shied  away  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  because  of  its  emphasis  on  forms,  not 
because  of  its  creeds;  they  believed  no  less  firmly 
(probably  more  firmly)  than  Establishmentarians  in 
the  unique  divinity  of  Jesus  and  their  relationship  to 
him  as  Lord.  They  didn’t  insist  on  creeds  as  a con- 
dition of  membership  because  they  knew  where  they 
(and  each  other)  stood. 

But  three  centuries  of  do-it-yourself  theology  and 
(more  recently)  a reluctance  to  discuss  beliefs  for 
fear,  perhaps,  of  offending  other  members  have  left 
us  with  no  common  ground  on  which  to  stand. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  here’s  a proposed  query 
for  Overseers  or  Meetings:  Would  your  Meeting 
admit  to  membership  a professed  and  practicing 
Buddhist,  evangelical  Christian,  Hindu,  Jain,  Jew, 
Moonie,  Mormon,  Moslem  or,  Sikh?  Or,  for  that 
matter,  atheist?  What  are  criteria  for  acceptance  or 
rejection  in  each  case? 

So  maybe  it’s  time  for  a debate  on  theology,  not 
membership. 

Jim  Estes 
The  Farm  Worship  Group 


“Certainly,  Ron,  I am  glad  to.  Always,  I have  be- 
lieved in  joining,  so  not  to  stand  alone.  When  I go  to 
the  Meeting,  in  the  quiet  I can  feel  good.  A hard  life 
I’ve  had  and  some  peace  now  is  welcome.  I like  that 
Friends  believe  in  live  and  let  live,  not  asking  too 
many  questions.  Quakers  take  no  oaths,  which  I admire, 
for  oaths  cause  much  mischief.  And  those  potlucks! 
You  Friendly  ladies  can  surely  cook,  especially  you, 
Laura.” 

“Why  thank  you,  Dolf,  it’s  nice  of  you  to  say  so. 
By  the  way,  you  mentioned  your  concern  about  oaths. 
You  know  about  our  testimonies,  how  do  you  feel 
about  them,  the  peace  testimony  for  instance?” 
“About  that,  I wonder.  In  the  war  I did  not  fight, 
but  I did  my  duty  on  the  homefront,  to  help  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Communists.  Few  people  under- 
stand this,  especially  here.  But  that  is  behind;  now  I 
want  peace  and  quietly  to  live.  I regret  nothing  of 
what  I’ve  done,  a man  must  be  obedient  and  do  his 
duty  always.  1 am  older;  I am  willing  to  listen  and 
learn.  That  is  enough,  I hope.” 

“Oh  we  don’t  ask  anyone  to  be  perfect,  Dolf, 
heaven  knows  none  of  us  is,  we’ve  all  had  to  live  and 
learn.  We  just  try  to  seek  together  to  find  the  Light.  I 
hope  you  know  we’re  not  trying  to  judge  you.” 

“Ada,  this  I know,  and  I’m  grateful  for  you  saying 
so  again.  Many  mistakes  come  from  trying  to  judge. 
And  my  shoes,  you  have  never  been  in.” 

“Right,  Dolf.  Now,  what  I’d  like  to  know  is  how 
you  feel  about  the  fact  that  our  roots  as  Friends  are  in 
the  Christian  tradition?” 

“Matt,  I’ll  tell  you  honestly,  I’ve  not  held  with 
Christianity,  my  life  has  been  too  hard  for  that.  The 
Bible  I could  never  read.  But  with  Friends  I feel  very 
comfortable  and  sitting  in  the  quiet  is  comforting, 
too.  A good  open  group,  that  is  what  to  be  part  of.” 

“Spoken  like  a true  Quaker!  Friends,  we’ve  had  a 
nice  friendly  visit  and,  even  though  I can  see  we  have 
some  differences,  we  all  know  it’s  our  searching  to- 
gether for  the  truth  that’s  important.  As  convener,  I 
think  I can  safely  say  we’ll  have  no  trouble  recom- 
mending our  friend  Dolf  for  membership.  Don’t  you 
all  agree?  Good.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wanted  to 
say  before  we  close  the  meeting,  Dolf?” 

“This  makes  me  very  happy,  Ada.  I will  be  glad  to 
belong.  One  favour  I ask.  Next  week  I take  a short 
vacation  to  South  America  to  visit  some  of  my  old 
comrades.  Could  you  wait  to  make  me  a member  until 
after  my  return,  so  I can  be  at  the  meeting  when  it 
happens?” 

“Why,  surely,  Dolf,  nothing  could  be  easier.  And 
now  how  about  some  of  that  cake?” 

Robert  Piper 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 
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MEMBERSHIP  AND 

I feel  that  I have  little  right  to  speak  about  mem- 
bership, since  I do  not  have  a strong  feeling  that 
membership  is  required  and  important.  I do  feel 
that  the  Testimonies  are  what  make  us  Friends  or 
Quakers,  and  not  membership  per  se;  I think  that 
we  may  have  let  our  record-keeping  become  more 
important  than  our  faith  and  practice.  However,  I 
shall  try  to  set  down  what  I think  about  member- 
ship and  how  the  Testimonies  relate  to  it. 

A member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
may  be  described  as  one  who  recognizes  a divine 
element  in  all  persons,  which  we  call  “that  of  God” 
or  the  “inner  light,”  and  tries  to  follow  the  leading 
of  that  element.  The  nature  of  these  convictions  is 
such  that  the  historic  Quaker  Testimonies  follow 
directly  from  them:  treating  all  persons  equally  re- 
gardless of  their  status  or  position  or  spiritual  or 
physical  condition;  plain  speaking  and  plain  living 
with  no  outward  show  or  sign,  and  faith  in  the  truth 
whatever  it  may  be;  commitment  to  the  welfare  of 
all  people  and  fearlessness  in  speaking  the  truth  direct- 
ly to  those  in  power  over  that  welfare;  being  recon- 
cilers of  ourselves  to  others  and  of  others  to  others; 
opposition  to  all  war  and  preparations  for  war  because 
of  this  divinity  in  all  persons;  and  devotion  to  the 
meeting  for  worship  as  the  primary  means  of  nurturing 
and  deepening  our  experience  of  the  inner  light. 

A member  of  a monthly  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  one  who,  in  addition  to  the  above,  feels  a 
special  commitment  to  that  monthly  meeting.  This 
can  express  itself  in  many  ways:  attendance  at  meetings 
and  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  meeting; 
particular  concern  and  attention  to  other  members 
of  the  meeting;  taking  responsibility  for  the  life  of 
the  meeting  through  committee  work  or  in  positions 
of  officers;  and  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  meeting  either  financially  or  through  work. 

We  who  call  ourselves  Friends  because  of  mem- 
bership in  a monthly  meeting,  as  well  as  those  of  us 
who  feel  in  unity  with  Friends'  beliefs  without  being 
a member  of  a meeting,  are  called  upon  in  our  daily 
lives  to  witness  to  this  identification  in  many  ways, 
large  and  small.  Do  we  in  fact  treat  all  persons  as 
equal  before  God?  Do  we  speak  the  truth  and  do 

our  actions  stem  from  faith  in  the  truth  and  commit- 
ment to  the  welfare  of  all  persons?  Do  we  seek  always 
to  be  united  or  reconciled  with  those  with  whom  we 
interact?  And  are  we  manifesting  our  convictions  to 
the  rest  of  the  world?  This  witness  to  our  faith  is 
another  essential  part  of  our  being  Friends;  to  para- 
phrase Jesus,  we  must  treat  all  other  persons  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  we  treat  ourselves,  or  our 


THE  TESTIMONIES 

profession  of  faith  is  empty  hypocrisy.  It  is  my  own 
doubt  about  myself  in  this  regard  that  keeps  me  from 
calling  myself  a Quaker;  the  best  I can  do  is  to  say 
that  I am  a member  of  Berkeley  Meeting. 

Thus  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a threefold  level  of 
being  a Friend:  the  individual  or  inward  experience, 
the  corporate  meeting,  and  the  social  witness.  Whether 
we  can  call  ourselves  Friends  if  we  do  not  have  the 
corporate  involvement  is  open  to  question;  I believe 
that  we  are  amiss  to  call  ourselves  Friends  if  we  lack 
the  commitment  to  the  inner  light  in  ourselves  and 
others  or  if  we  profess  that  commitment  but  lack 
the  witness  to  the  world.  As  to  corporate  involve- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  that  of  God  in 
all  persons  then  there  is  no  call  for  us  to  treat  each 
other  in  our  meetings  any  differently  from  the  way 
in  which  we  treat  those  not  in  our  meetings;  it  is  in- 
consistent with  our  profession  to  “love  the  brethren 
(and  sistren)  more  than  outsiders.”  Whatever  person 
we  are  with,  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  them  with 
as  much  truth  and  love  as  we  are  capable.  I fear 
that  we  are  slipping  into  this  attitude  of  regarding 
the  welfare  of  ourselves  as  meetings  more  important 
than  the  welfare  of  all  people,  or  at  least  all  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  I recognize  the  argu- 
ment that  we  need  to  heal  ourselves  before  we  can 
heal  others,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  our  welfare 
is  special  over  and  above  the  welfare  of  others,  only 
that  attention  to  our  corporate  life  is  sometimes  pre- 
requisite. 

Friends  have  traditionally  maintained  that  they 
have  no  creed,  that  whatever  flows  from  one  or  an- 
other's inward  searching  is  equally  valid,  and  we  trust 
that  we  will  not  be  led  into  contradictory  positions 
by  each  other’s  inner  light.  I think  that  this  is  true, 
and  that  if  we  seem  to  arrive  at  conflicting  ideas 
about  corporate  or  social  action  it  is  because  one  of 
us,  just  as  likely  to  be  me  as  you,  or  perhaps  even 
more  likely,  has  not  waited  sufficiently  for  the  lead- 
ing of  the  spirit  nor  listened  fully  to  the  other.  How- 
ever, I think  it  is  not  true  simply  to  say  that  we 
have  no  creed.  Our  Testimonies  are  not  a creed  in 
the  sense  that  one  could  be  a Friend  merely  by  saying 
them  loudly  and  clearly,  but  they  are  a statement  of 
what  the  corporate  experience  of  Quakers  from  the 
beginning  has  revealed  to  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  professing  to  believe  in  the  Inward  Light 
and  “that  of  God  in  all  persons;”  and  witnessing  to 
them  can  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a person's  under- 
standing of  and  commitment  to  those  beliefs.  Thus 
I would  not  hesitate  to  block  the  membership  of  an 
individual  who  believed  that  war  or  violence  to  others. 
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or  capital  punishment,  was  sometimes  justified  or 
necessary  or  desirable,  or  who  acted  as  if  he  believed 
that  there  was  “that  of  God”  in  them  but  not  in 
certain  others.  The  Testimonies  can  be  used  as  tan- 
gible evidence  of  whether  a person  is  truly  a Friend 
or  not. 

The  problem  with  this  position  is  that  we  have 
no  formal  statement  of  the  Testimonies,  and  that 
our  beliefs  preclude  any  formal  statement  from  being 
created  or  adopted.  The  Queries  have  proven  the 
most  useful  way  of  getting  at  our  lives  and  how  they 
manifest  the  Testimonies;  but  I believe  that  the  present 
ones  are  too  complex  and  too  corporately  oriented. 
What  I would  like  to  see  is  a revision  of  the  Queries 
to  make  them  simpler  and  more  direct  and  more 
personal  and  less  overblown  and  rhetorical.  For 
starters,  I propose  the  following  twelve  Queries  (one 
for  each  month): 

First  Month:  Do  we  worship  together  with  genu- 
ine and  complete  openness  to  the  leadings  of  the 
spirit  within  ourselves  and  in  others? 

Second  Month:  Do  we  hold  our  meetings  for 
business  in  a spirit  of  worship  and  love,  seeking 
rather  to  reconcile  our  differing  views  than  to 
impose  our  own? 

Third  Month:  Do  all  of  us  attend  meetings  for 
worship  and  business  regularly  and  punctually? 
Fourth  Month:  Are  we  able  to  resolve  the  con- 
flicts that  arise  among  us  lovingly  and  creatively? 
Fifth  Month:  In  what  ways  are  we  caring  for  one 
another,  members  and  attenders,  young  and  old, 
near  and  far? 

Sixth  Month:  In  what  ways  are  we  educating  our- 
selves and  our  children,  and  becoming  involved  in 
the  educational  institutions  of  our  community? 
Seventh  Month:  Do  we  strive  to  keep  our  lives 
simple,  direct,  and  truthful  at  all  times,  in  our 
homes,  in  our  meetings,  and  in  our  work? 
Eighth  Month:  Are  our  immediate  families  places 
where  there  is  renewal  of  spirit  and  inward  peace, 
meeting  our  needs  for  personal  fulfillment  and 
shared  living? 

Ninth  Month:  In  all  our  relations  with  others, 
do  we  treat  them  as  equals? 

Tenth  Month:  Are  we  involved  in  the  lives  of 
our  communities,  and  how  does  our  work  carry 
outward  into  the  operation  of  state  and  national 
government  and  international  institutions? 
Eleventh  Month:  What  are  we  doing  about  the 
injustices  which  are  part  of  our  societal  and  eco- 
nomic life? 

Twelfth  Month:  Are  we  committed  to  ending  all 
war  and  preparation  for  war,  and  in  all  walks  of 
life  are  we  striving  to  be  instruments  for  recon- 
ciliation and  peace? 


Letter 

Violence? 

Dear  Editor, 

I have  been  musing  on  the  subject  of  violence  and  non 
violence.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Quakers  (or  any 
other  group)  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  meaning.  Per- 
haps study  might  be  in  order  lest  we  add  (and  accept) 
more  violent  to  our  non  violent  list. 

Non-violence  or  Paradox 

The  soldier  does  the  brutal,  bloody  killing 
for  us  to  reap  the  benefits. 

The  Quakers  cry  . . . what  right  has  he  to  destroy  life? 

The  hunter  too,  plays  the  game 

and  stalks  his  kill  to  the  same  bloody  end. 

The  Quakers  cry  . . . what  right  has  he  to  destroy  life? 
They  are  indignant. 

Here  too,  was  a living,  breathing  being 
forced  to  its  gasping  end. 

The  blood  still  oozes  as  we  cut, 

Yet  Quakers  cry  “Delicious!”  rip  out  its  insides 
and  eat  that  too. 

Reaping  the  benefit  of  the  kill 
They  are  not  indignant.  ??? 

Lucille  S.  Chawla 
University  Friends  Meeting 


Having  composed  these,  I am  convinced  that  we  do 
not  need  the  high-sounding  phrases  and  multiple  re- 
dundancies of  the  present  Queries  in  the  Discipline, 
and  I really  encourage  us  to  consider  their  simpli- 
fication. I am  also  convinced,  having  used  the  present 
ones  as  a basis  for  discussion  during  our  meetings 
for  business  for  several  years,  that  they  are  unusable 
for  that  purpose,  because  there  are  too  many  ideas 
at  once.  In  the  proposed  Queries  above  I have  tried 
to  capture  in  a single  sentence  the  complete  intent 
of  each  of  the  present  groups  for  each  month. 

So  to  sum  up,  I think  that  our  Testimonies  are 
essential  to  our  faith  as  Friends,  more  so  than  mem- 
bership, and  that  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  elder 
one  another  or  to  refuse  membership  for  failure  to 
live  up  to  them.  We  need  to  be  mighty  sure,  how- 
ever, that  such  failures  are  real  and  not  imagined, 
and  that  we  are  not  laying  a trip  on  one  another.  It 
is  not,  after  all,  essential  that  we  all  be  doing  the 
same  things  at  the  same  times. 

i John  Fitz 

Berkeley  Meeting 
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Some  Thoughts  of  a New  Quaker 

There  has  never  been  a prophet  who  graduated 
from  theological  seminary,  and  no  prophet  ever  rose 
up  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  professionally  pious  — the 
“hireling  priests,”  as  George  Fox  termed  them.  The 
Quakers  have  no  hireling  priests.  At  least  we  have 
avoided  that  pitfall. 

But  why  have  we  known  so  little  growth?  Why  are 
we  Quakers  such  a tiny  minority  of  “religious”  people?  Is 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  blind  to  Truth,  or  could  it  be 
that  we,  no  less  than  others,  have  lost  hold  of  it? 

Quakers  have  become  too  much  a bunch  of  do- 
gooders  in  the  abstract.  We  have  swallowed  the  Social 
Gospel  hook,  line,  and  sinker.  We  concentrate  our 
time  and  energy  upon  changing  society,  and  too  little 
upon  helping  particular  people  in  need.  We  oppose 
the  death  penalty.  But  locking  people  up  in  cages  is 
surely  no  less  an  evil  than  killing  them.  What  are  we 
doing,  each  of  us  individually,  to  make  both  executions 
and  prisons  unnecessary?  How  many  of  us  take  an  ex- 
prisoner into  our  families  and  show  him  the  interest 
and  love  that  will  make  crime  for  him  a thing  of  the 
past? 

We  support  all  sorts  of  great  moral  causes,  but  do 
too  few  deeds  of  loving-kindness.  We  love  too  much  in 
the  abstract  and  too  little  in  the  particular.  We  come 
across  to  others  like  so  many  “liberals”:  “I  love  man- 
kind; it’s  people  1 can’t  stand.” 


(Continued  from  page  73) 

our  culture  pits  one  against  the  other  with  Network 
regularity),  then  we  must  reinforce  that  sowing  with 
our  personal  and  corporate  example. 

And  that  reinforcement  in  my  book  means  more 
centering,  more  often  examining  who  we  are  and  how 
we  got  to  be  this  way,  and  is  that  good,  and  if  so,  then 
the  way  is  clear  that  those  things  and  actions  have  a 
place  in  the  First  day  school  repertoire.  And  these 
things  deserve  to  be  talked  about,  and  chewed  over  by 
each  Meeting  and  person  who  feels  that  Quakers  have 
a message  for  the  world. 

In  short,  each  of  us  is  not  following  his  leading 
(and  we  claim  to  listen  for  the  voice  within)  for  whatever 
reasons  we  manufacture.  If  we  believe  in  following  our 
leadings,  then  we  must  schedule  ourselves  time  to  let 
these  happen;  we  must  center  more  often.  In  my  case, 
centering  has  taken  more  instruction  than  I have 
picked  up  via  osmosis  in  my  years  of  being  a birthright 
Friend.  A child  does  not  learn  to  talk  without  a model; 
no  more  will  a person  become  a Friend  without  teachers. 

Hilary  Balderston 
Fresno  Meeting 


Even  when  we  do  help  people  in  need,  we  tend  to 
do  it  through  an  organization,  like  the  AFSC.  We 
plan,  we  raise  funds,  we  set  up  an  infrastructure,  we 
bog  ourselves  down  in  logistics.  We  rob  ourselves  of 
the  spontaneity  of  the  Spirit,  forgetting  that  it  blows 
when  and  where  it  wills. 

Jesus  preached  no  Social  Gospel.  He  never  taught 
the  idea  of  legislating  goodness.  Unlike  George  Fox, 
who  sought  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  Jesus  never 
made  any  approach  to  the  princes  of  his  day  and  age. 
I think  Jesus  realized  that  crusades  to  change  the 
political  and  social  order  do  little  for  making  us  really 
good.  And  that  is  the  whole  purpose  of  our  religion  — 
to  transform  us  into  people  who  are  like  God,  into 
people  who  are  truly  good.  It  is  saints  we  are  called  to 
be,  not  social  reformers. 

It  is  only  as  we  do  good  to  particular  people  that 
our  actions  can  feed  and  nourish  love  in  our  hearts. 
And  to  feed  on  love  is  to  feed  on  God,  because  God  is 
love.  He  is  not  a person  like  us,  capable  of  both  loving 
and  hating.  He  is  Love  Personified.  It  is  when  we  love 
that  we  experience  God,  that  we  partake  of  Him. 
Thus  it  is  the  Truth  that  there  is  only  One  Way  to 
God.  That  Way  is  not  Christ,  as  most  traditional 
forms  of  Christianity  teach.  It  is  rather  the  Way  that 
Jesus  taught  and  exemplified  in  his  own  life.  It  is  the 
Way  of  love. 

How  do  we  know  this?  Not  because  Christ  or 
anybody  else  revealed  it.  None  of  us  have  any  need  of 
“revelation.”  Our  own  emotions  tell  us  the  Truth. 
Every  child  realizes  that  love  is  the  most  wonderful, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  fulfilling  experience  in 
life.  It  is  the  best  we  can  possibly  imagine.  And  hate  is 
the  worst.  Nobody  needs  to  be  told  that  love  nourishes 
the  soul  and  hate  poisons  it. 

It  is  thus  our  own  feelings,  our  own  emotions,  that 
tell  us  what  our  Creator  is  like.  They  are  the  only 
infallible  source  of  divine  knowledge.  And  they  are 
universal  to  all  humankind. 

How  then  do  we  become  Friends  of  Truth  and 
Children  of  God?  We  can  only  become  good  by  doing 
good,  just  as  by  doing  evil  we  become  devils.  And  we 
can  only  experience  love  by  finding  real  people  to 
love. 

Nobody  can  become  a saint  by  going  off  and  turning 
into  a praying  hermit.  Nor  can  we  do  so  merely  by 
huddling  together  in  group  meditation.  Only  by  ex- 
pressing love  through  action  can  any  of  us  become 
Love  Personified. 

This  is  why  the  Social  Gospel  cheats  us.  It  deceives 
us  into  thinking  we  are  doing  what  is  most  needful  by 
working  for  peace  and  social  justice.  Not  that  these 
are  unimportant.  On  the  contrary.  But  we  must  not 
let  a more  just  social  order  nor  our  efforts  in  that 
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Sharing  Our  Faith 

Friends  do  not  believe  in  proselytizing.  If  some- 
one should  happen,  accidentally,  to  discover  a Friends 
Meeting  House,  visit  and  return  and  return  and 
eventually  seek  formal  affiliation  with  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  that  is  well  and  good.  But  to  go 
out  and  actively  seek  members?  No,  that  is  not  our 
cup  of  tea.  Not  only  are  many  Friends  uneasy  about 
this  but  they  also  feel  it  is  unnecessary  and  they  do 
not  feel  led  or  compelled  to  tell  others  about  Quakers 
or  about  the  religious  faith  that  they,  themselves, 
have  found. 

Another  feeling  is  that  Friends  Meetings  should 
not  be  too  large.  If  we  belong  to  a good-sized  Meeting 
we  don’t  need  to  grow,  physically,  as  a sense  of 
community  and  the  “gathered”  feeling  is  easier  at- 
tained and  maintained  if  we  aren’t  too  large. 

On  the  other  hand,  Friends  Meetings  can  deal 
with  excess  numbers  of  attenders  by  encouraging 
the  formation  of  worship  groups  in  neighboring  towns 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  City.  We  should  never  be 
afraid  of  an  influx.  Increased  attendance  could  mean 
that  others,  too,  are  finding  spiritual  nourishment; 
that  others  treasure  the  hour  of  “waiting”  on  God; 
and  that  increasing  numbers  are  waiting  and  wanting 
to  be  gathered. 

All  Friends  Meetings  could  and  should  have 
annual  meetings  on  membership.  They  should  also 
have  at  least  one  annual  meeting  not  necessarily  on 
membership,  but  about  some  phase  of  the  Quaker 
faith  in  which  the  general  public  is  invited.  This 
meeting  could  be  publicized  through  posters  in  public 
places  or  an  announcement  placed  in  the  local  news- 
paper or  on  the  radio.  I have  often  been  asked  by 
attenders  regarding  what  classes  of  instruction  the 
Meeting  has  for  new  attenders  who  want  to  study 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  who  want  the 
opportunity  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  Quaker 
faith  is  for  them.  I usually  refer  these  inquirers  to 
the  Meeting  library,  or  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco 
Meeting,  also  to  the  AFSC  Book  Store  where  many 
Quaker  books,  including  Faith  and  Practice,  are  for 
sale.  I also  tell  them  about  the  bi-weekly  adult  dis- 
cussion group  (Pre-Meeting  on  Sundays). 


behalf  rob  us  of  the  potential  to  be  Good  Samaritans. 
Because  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  to  become 
really  good,  to  become  a saint.  And  only  the  Good 
Samaritans  of  the  world  have  found  the  way  to  do 
that. 

Walter  Barnett 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


San  Francisco  Meeting  for  the  past  two  years  has 
held  annual  meetings  on  membership  on  a week  night 
at  the  Meeting  House.  This  Meeting  is  arranged  by 
the  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  with  Meeting 
members  speaking  on  various  topics,  followed  by  an 
open  discussion  period.  Members  have  talked  on  such 
topics  as  “Friends  and  the  Meeting  for  Business;” 
“What  Membership  means  to  me;”  “Why  I decided 
to  become  a member  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends;”  “Friends  Faith  and  Practice;”  “The  wider 
Society  of  Friends;”  and  “Responsibilities  of  Meeting 
members.”  Attenders  seemed  grateful  for  these  ses- 
sions and  several  later  were  led  to  seek  membership 
in  the  Meeting. 

Because  he  had  a powerful  and  profound  en- 
counter with  God,  without  the  intercession  of  a minis- 
ter or  priest,  George  Fox  wanted  urgently  to  share 
his  religious  experience  with  others.  He  felt  com- 
pelled to  share  his  newly  found  inner  light  and  faith 
regardless  of  the  resulting  persecution  or  hardship. 
Haven’t  you  or  I found  anything  in  our  worship  and 
through  our  religious  faith  that  we  must  and  want 
to  share?  Such  sharing  of  our  religious  experience 
does  not  have  to  be  thought  of  as  proselytization. 
We  are  merely  sharing  our  insights  and  our  inner 
light.  The  dialogue  between  the  Quaker  and  the  non- 
Quaker  would  be  shared  encounter  and  need  not  in- 
volve proselytization  by  either  party. 

John  Standing 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


Friends  Conference  on  Religion  & Psychology 

The  Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology 
offers  skilled  leaders  for  day-long  or  weekend  ex- 
ploration of  Conference  themes,  sharing  experiences 
in  clay,  music,  body  movement,  painting,  poetry  or 
journal  writing  . . .Suitable  for  Retreats,  Quarterly 
and  Yearly  Meetings.  For  detailed  information  write 
Box  # H-693,  Friends  Journal,  152A  North  15th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 


Peace  Studies  M.A. 

Antioch  College  now  offers  a Master’s  degree  pro- 
gram in  Peace  Studies,  patterned  after  their  work- 
study  programs,  with  U.S.  and  European  colloquia 
and  with  field  work  at  institutions  in  country  of 
student’s  choice.  Write  Antioch  International,  Yellow 
Springs  OH  45387. 
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News  of  the  Meetings 

Honolulu  Meeting.  In  December  George  Rhoads 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting  to  the  Board  of 
Education  on  the  possible  expansion  of  the  Junior 
ROTC  program  in  the  public  high  schools.  His  testi- 
mony was  reprinted  in  the  January  Newsletter  of  the 
Meeting.  It  was  an  eloquent  statement  of  opposition 
to  the  proposed  expansion.  The  Newsletter  reports 
that  at  the  hearing  a number  of  other  persons  spoke 
against  the  program,  including  three  ex-cadets.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  hearings  it  was  assumed  the 
Board  would  vote  in  favor,  but,  surprisingly,  they 
voted  unanimously  against  expansion. 

Santa  Barbara.  Five  Commandments  for  Meeting 
for  Business,  issued  by  the  Clerk,  have  been  reprinted 
by  a number  of  other  meetings.  They  merit  repetition: 
1)  Thou  shalt  address  the  chair  when  wishing  to  speak, 
not  thy  neighbor.  2)  Thou  shalt  not  interrupt  thy 
brother  (or  sister)  when  he/she  speaks.  3)  Thou  shalt, 
except  under  pressure  of  great  urgency,  speak  only 
once  on  any  subject,  having  given  mature  considera- 
tion to  thy  contribution.  4)  Thou  shalt  give  prayerful 
thought  in  advance  to  thy  vocal  contribution,  to  make 
it  clear,  as  brief  as  will  best  serve  the  Meeting’s  pur- 
poses, and  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear  (and  some  of  us 
have  trouble!).  5)  Thou  shalt  normally  address  the 
Clerk  adequately  in  advance  of  Meeting  for  Business 
when  wishing  to  place  a subject  (or  a Committee 
report)  on  the  agenda.  Thou  shalt  make  late  addition 
to  the  Meeting’s  agenda  only  under  conditions  of 
urgency. 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting  also  began  experimenting 
about  a year  ago  with  a Caring  and  Sharing  program. 
The  idea  has  been  adopted  since  then  by  several  other 
meetings  in  a variety  of  ways.  Multnomah  Meeting  is 
experimenting  with  an  Extended-Family  program  for 
six  months.  Orange  Grove  and  Palo  Alto  are  con- 
sidering some  other  ways  in  which  groups  can  be 
brought  into  closer  relationships  or  ways  in  which 
those  who  feel  timid  about  expressing  needs  for  support 
and  guidance  can  be  made  aware  of  the  spiritual 
resources  within  the  Meeting. 

College  Park  Quarter  reports  a new  worship  group 
— the  Humboldt  Friends  Worship  Group,  in  the 
Eureka/ Areata  area.  Meetings  are  at  Equinox  School, 
Areata,  at  10  a.m.  Sundays.  Contact  Mary  Morris, 
P.O.  Box  949,  Eureka,  CA  95501  or  phone  (707) 
442-2614. 

Deaths 

Ted  Freedman.  Berkeley  Meeting.  November  2, 
1976,  aged  70.  Memorial  to  follow. 
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Beatrice  Russell,  Phoenix  Meeting.  December  20, 
1976,  aged  80.  She  was  very  active  in  social  concerns, 
especially  on  legislative  reform  measures.  Her  letters 
to  public  officials  expressed  the  truth  on  issues  as  she 
saw  it. 


Bob  and  Margaret  Blood  of  Ann  Arbor  Friends 
Meeting  will  be  leading  two  weekend  workshops  in 
California  in  June  which  are  open  to  all  interested 
persons.  For  details  about  their  workshop  on  “Jealousy 
in  Multiple  Relationships’’  to  be  held  in  San  Rafael, 
June  17-19,  write  the  Bloods  at  2005  Penncraft  Court, 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48103.  For  details  about  their  work- 
shop on  “The  Birth,  Growth  and  Death  of  Relation- 
ships — a workshop  for  singles’’  to  be  held  June  24- 
26,  write  La  Casa  de  Maria,  800  El  Bosque  Road, 
Santa  Barbara  CA  93108. 


Lenhart  Leaving  Journal 

Two  positions  open.  Writing,  editing  or  business 
management,  a strong  commitment  to  Quakerism, 
and  Philadelphia  are  requirements.  Write  Selection 
Committee,  Friends  Journal.  152- A North  15th  St., 
Philadelphia  19102. 


